THE  FOUR GEORGES
to be welcome on this side of the Channel. Any change
in French policy, it was believed, must be for the better
so far as this country was concerned. There was also to
be detected a certain national pride in the fact that the
French were apparently following in the footsteps of
Britain, and limiting the power of their monarch.
The explanation of this slowness of appreciation of
what was happening was largely due to the fact that
events in France did not move by any means so rapidly
as the reader of modern novels on the period (and still
more the modern cinema-goer) might suppose. The
storming of the Bastille took place on July I4th, 1789, but
it was not until June 1791 that the French Royal Family
attempted to escape, and another year elapsed before
Louis XVI was suspended from the exercise of his func-
tions. On more than one occasion during these years it
appeared highly probable that the Revolution would be
crushed (as it certainly would have been had Louis shown
the firmness displayed by George during the Gordon
Riots), or that France would settle down under a con-
stitutional monarchy. That the infection might spread
to his own country never at this stage occurred to
the ordinary Englishman. Furthermore, there had been
a crisis in the Near East, another in the Pacific, and a
general election, so that there was plenty of excuse for
not taking French politics too seriously. Anyhow, Pitt
could be relied upon to know what he was doing; so the
electorate gave him an increased majority, and continued
to survey the progress of events in France with an air of
detachment. The Government, too, saw no reason for
alarm. As late as the beginning of 1792 the Army Esti-
mates provided for the reduction of each regiment by
seventy men, which left the total force in the British
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